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necessary  to  develop  an  empirically  valid  scale  of  truth  which  allows 
not  only  the  binary  extremes  of  ^true"*  and  *false,*  but  also  the 
continuum  of  intermediate  values. 

In  the  first  of  two  experiments,  subjects  performed  two  tasks:  pair¬ 
wise  comparison;  and  direct  numerical  scaling  of  the  relative  truth 
of  simple  sentences.  Results  indicated  that  (1)  the  high  degree  of 
transitivity  in  each  subject's  paired-comparison  judgments  leads  us 
to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a  two-valued  true-false  logic  in  favor 
of  a  continuum  of  values;  (2)  ability  to  discriminate,  as  judged  by 
the  consistency  between  direct  ratings  and  paired-comparison  judgments, 
seems  to  be  uniform  along  the  true-false  continuum,  again  favoring  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuum  of  truth  values  over  that  of  a  binary  cate¬ 
gorical  judgment;  and  (3)  the  high  correlation  between  an  item's 
aggregate  binary  preference  score  for  a  given  subject  and  that 
subject's  direct  rating  for  the  item  indicates  that  at  least  two 
different  methods  of  inferring  degree  of  truth  are  highly  consistent. 

In  the  second  experiment,  subjects  estimated  the  truth  of  conjunctions 
and  disjunctions  of  simple  sentences  using  methods  of  rank  order  and 
direct  estimation.  Analysis  of  both  ordinal  data  and  direct  estimates 
indicates  that  the  truth  of  conjunctions  or  disjunctions  of  sentences 
is  a  multiplicative  function  of  the  truth  of  the  constituent  sentences, 
allowing  these  functions  to  be  used  to  obtain  cardinal  scale  informa¬ 
tion  about  subjective  truth.  In  addition,  the  possibility  of  response 
biases  in  direct  estimation  of  the  truth  of  sentences  of  different 
degrees  of  complexity  was  identified.  Both  descriptive  and  normative 
implications  of  these  results  were  discussed,  as  well  as  implications 
for  future  research. 
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EVALUATION  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  IMPRECISE  INFORMATION 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  summarizes  the  empirical  research  conducted 
by  Decisions  and  Designs,  Incorporated  (DDI)  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  processes  by  which  individuals  evaluate  and  integrate 
imprecise  information.  Organized  around  the  theory  of  fuzzy 
sets,  the  research  reported  here  attempts  to  determine  how 
well  judgments  about  partial  truth  of  simple  or  compound 
statements  correspond  with  the  numerical  structure  of  fuzzy 
set  theory.  This  research  involves  determining  empirical 
conditions  implied  by  formulations  of  fuzzy  set  theory,  and 
testing  whether  human  judgments  satisfy  these  conditions; 
its  ultimate  goal  is  to  increase  understanding  of  the  human 
ability  to  interpret  imprecise  information,  and  to  develop 
.insight  into  the  measurement  and  scaling  of  concepts  related 
to  fuzzy  set  theory,  such  as  set  membership  and  partial 
truth. 

Fuzzy  set  theory  is  a  comparatively  new  field,  origi¬ 
nally  developed  by  systems  engineers  as  a  method  of  dealing 
approximately  with  highly  complex  systems.  The  progress 
made  during  the  initial  decade  of  fuzzy  set  development  has 
been  strongest,  therefore,  in  the  areas  of  practical  imple¬ 
mentation  and  mathematical  representation.  However,  in  the 
area  of  empirical  behavioral  validation  of  the  theory,  the 
literature  has  been  sparse,  incomplete,  and  inconsistent. 
Because  the  mathematical  properties  of  a  system  that  would 
satisfy  our  naive  intuitive  definitions  are  not  uniquely 
determined,  and  because  the  goals  and  backgrounds  of  fuzzy 
set  researchers  differ  widely,  there  have  been  to  date  no 
definitive,  standard  set  of  notations  and  formulas,  and  no 
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consistent  framework  in  which  to  compare  and  reconcile 
results  from  different  researchers.  This  inconsistency  has 
been  somewhat  of  an  embarrassment  to  those  attempting  to 
assimilate  the  new  technology,  often  leading  to  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  the  concept  of  fuzziness  is  inherently 
inconsistent  or  illogical.  The  present  studies  are  designed 
to  demonstrate  that  an  operational,  empirically  valid  set  of 
definitions,  formulas,  etc.,  which  can  act  as  a  unifying 
framework  for  fuzzy  set  theory,  does  exist. 

Ihe  following  sections  of  this  report  describe  the 
research  conducted  by  DDI  in  detail,  and  its  theoretical  and 
practical  implications.  Section  2.0  contains  a  brief 
survey  of  the  current  literature  concerning  empirical 
psychological  studies  of  reasoning  with  imprecisely  defined 
concepts.  Section  3.0  describes  the  first  experiment,  which 
investigates  the  transitivity  of  paired  comparison  judgments 
concerning  the  relative  truth  of  simple  sentences.  Section 
4.0  describes  the  second  experiment,  in  which  the  structure 
of  judgments  about  the  truth  of  more  complex  sentences  is 
investigated.  Finally,  Section  5.0  provides  a  general 
discussion  of  what  the  results  of  this  research  imply  about 
the  state  of  fuzzy  set  theory  and  the  conclusions  that  can 
be  drawn  about  future  research  in  the  area. 


2.0  REVIEW  OF  EMPIRICAL  LITE RATE RF 


Despite  much  recent  theoretical  interest  in  fuzzy  set 
theory  and  frequent  assertions  that  human  reasoning  may  be 
organized  by  imprecise  rules,  there  has  been  little  empiri¬ 
cal  research  to  verify  the  consistent  use  by  individuals  of 
fuzzy  reasoning  processes.  The  little  research  already 
conducted  does  not  present  a  coherent  picture  of  the  human 
as  a  processor  of  fuzzy  logical  information  because  there 
has  been  no  agreement  about  the  types  of  reasoning  tasks  to 
which  fuzzy  set  theory  applies,  and  because  basic  questions 
about  consistency  in  the  use  of  imprecise  information  have 
not  been  addressed.  This  section  reviews  the  limited  empiri¬ 
cal  literature  testing  fuzzy  set  theories  of  human  reasoning, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  points  mentioned  above. 

2.1  Methods  of  Assessment 


Although  the  axioms  of  fuzzy  set  theory  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  application  to  a  variety  of  human  activities,  care 
must  be  taken  that  results  in  one  area  are  not  generalized 
unjustifiably  to  different  reasoning  tasks.  Recent  empiri¬ 
cal  research  has  investigated  fuzzy  reasoning  in  a  variety 
of  contexts.  Graded-set  membership  functions  have  been 
inferred  from  confidence  judgments  (Macvicar-Whelan ,  1978), 
choice  proportions  over  individuals  (Hersh  &  Caramazza,  1976), 
paired  comparison  and  direct  judgments  of  degree  of  truth  of 
statements  (Oden,  1977a,  1977b),  degree  of  agreement  with 
statements  (Dreyfuss,  Kochen,  Badre,  &  Robinson,  1975), 
judgments  of  how  well  objects  exemplify  concepts  (Rosch,  1975), 
and  estimates  of  the  range  of  possibility  (Hersh,  Mote  1), 
the  fuzzy  analogue  to  the  statistical  concept  of  a  confidence 


Potentially,  of  course,  any  task  provides  a  set  of 
behavioral  data  which  nay  be  modeled  by  fuzzy  set  theory. 
However,  not  all  tasks  pertain  to  questions  of  whether 
individuals  perceive  environmental  partial  truth  or  have  im¬ 
precise  internal  representations  of  truth  or  set  membership. 
For  example,  Macvicar-Whelan  (1978)  inferred  membership 
functions  from  confidence  judgments  on  statements  about 
height.  Although  inferences  were  made  about  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  height,  the  judgments  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
height;  rather,  they  were  measures  of  confidence.  Individuals 
may  be  more  or  less  confident  about  statements,  even  if  all 
their  perceptions  and  internal  representations  are  precise. 
Fuzzy  set  theory  may  provide  a  model  of  confidence,  but  this 
experiment  does  not  tell  us  how  we  understand  sentences 
about  height. 

A  similar  problem  occurs  when  membership  functions  are 
inferred  from  group  response  proportions.  This  method  was 
used  by  Hersh  and  Caramazza  (1976),  who  had  subjects  judge 
the  applicability  of  statements  about  the  sizes  of  various 
squares.  The  membership  function  was  taken  to  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  "yes"  responses  within  the  group.  Rationale  for 
this  definition  is  Zadeh's  (1968)  assertion  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  event  is  the  expected  value  of  its  membership 
function.  However,  this  assertion  cannot  be  used  to  infer 
individual  membership  functions  from  group  response  proba¬ 
bilities.  The  probability  merely  provides  a  measure  of  the 
degree  of  consensus  among  respondents.  Furthermore,  addi¬ 
tional  assumptions  which  allow  the  inference  of  individual 
membership  functions  must  deny  individual  differences  in 
membership  functions.  A  somewhat  similar  method  was  used  by 
Thole,  Zimmermann ,  and  Zysno  (1979),  who  inferred  differ¬ 
ences  in  set  membership  from  group  choice  proportions. 

Other  investigations  have  been  somewhat  more  direct  in 
their  measurement  of  individual  membership  functions. 
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However,  since  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  investigators 
to  use  personal  measurement  schemes,  it  is  important  to 
avoid  overgeneralizing  results  of  a  particular  scheme  to  all 
schemes.  The  reader  is  advised  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
measurement  techniques  when  considering  the  results  presented 
below. 


2 . 2  Experimental  Findings 

Researchers  seeking  some  empirical  verification  for 
fuzzy  set  theory  have  been  principally  concerned  with  three 
questions : 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  quantifiably  imprecise 
judgments  from  individuals,  or  other  judgments 

from  which  the  degree  of  imprecision  may  be  inferred 

2.  Does  individual  understanding  of  the  logical 
operations  ("not,"  "and,"  "or,"  etc.)  correspond 
to  the  conjectures  of  Zadeh  (1965)  and  others? 

3.  What  function  is  served  by  linguistic  hedges,  such 
as  the  word  "very"? 

It  should  not  be  at  all  surprising  that  individuals 
occasionally  produce  imprecise  judgments.  What  is  surprising 
is  that  this  fact  has  been  used  as  evidence  for  the  "psycho¬ 
logical  reality  of  fuzzy  sets."  Macvicar-Whelan  (1978), 
using  confidence  judgments,  found  imprecise  boundaries 
between  those  squares  judged  "large,"  for  example,  and  those 
not  judged  "large."  Kochen  and  Badre  (1974),  and  Dreyfuss 
et  al.  (1975)  investigated  the  effect  of  context  on  impreci¬ 
sion  in  judgment,  and  found  that  context  information  tends 
to  increase  judgmental  precision  when  context  information  is 
related  in  a  sensible  way  to  the  judgment,  while  nonsensical 
context  information  decreases  precision. 


Zadeh  (1965)  has  suggested  the  following  representation 
for  the  logical  functions  negation,  conjunction,  and  dis¬ 
junction:  The  truth  value  of  the  negation  of  a  statement  is 

assumed  to  be  the  complement  of  the  truth  value  of  the 
statement;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  truth  values  of  a  state¬ 
ment  and  its  negation  is  1.  The  truth  value  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  two  statements  is  the  minimum  of  the  truth  values  of 
the  individual  statements.  The  truth  value  of  the  disjunction 
of  two  statements  is  the  maximum  of  the  truth  values  of  the 
two  statements.  Alternative  formulations  have  been  suggested 
by  others  (Goguen,  1969),  and  no  consensus  has  yet  been 
reached  as  to  which  of  these  formulations  is  "correct." 

Hersh  and  Caramazza  (1976)  have  investigated  negation 
by  using  group  probabilities  and  confidence  judgments  to 
assess  truth  functions.  The  data  they  obtained  seem  to 
support  Zadeh' s  conjecture.  However,  the  results  should 
be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  assessment  method  used. 

Oden  (1977b)  used  functional  measurement  techniques 
(Anderson,  1974)  to  investigate  the  role  of  conjunction  and 
disjunction  in  imprecise  reasoning.  The  results  indicate 
that  conjunction  may  be  represented  by  the  product  of  indi¬ 
vidual  truth  functions,  and  disjunction  by  the  sum  of  the 
truth  values  less  their  product.  Judgments  of  truth  for 
conjunctions  and  disjunctions  directly  contradicted  the 
minimum  and  maximum  functions  suggested  by  Zadeh.  On  the 
other  hand,  Thole  et  al.  (1979)  found  evidence  supporting 
the  minimum  operation  for  set  intersection. 

The  linguistic  hedge  "very"  may  have  two  functions:  It 
may  serve  to  translate  the  boundary  between  true  and  false 
sentences;  or,  it  may  serve  as  an  intensifier,  making  judg¬ 
ments  more  precise.  Kochen  and  Badre  (1974)  found  evidence 
for  the  use  of  "very"  as  an  intensifier.  Macvicar-Whelan 
(1978),  and  Hersh  and  Caramazza  (1976),  on  the  other  hand, 
found  that  "very"  did  not  serve  to  increase  precision. 
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The  empirical  literature  presents  an  incomplete  picture 
of  individuals'  usage  of  imprecise  reasoning.  In  particular, 
there  is  some  confusion  about  the  types  of  tasks  in  which 
imprecise  heuristics  are  used.  There  are  also  some  con¬ 
flicting  results  on  certain  aspects  of  imprecise  reasoning. 
Most  important,  basic  questions  remain  unanswered,  the  most 
fundamental  of  which  is  consistency.  That  is,  do  people 
respond  to  imprecision  in  a  consistent  and  coherent  manner? 
And  by  what  rules  are  complex  judgments  derived  from  their 
simpler  constituents?  The  question  of  consistency,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  principal  concern  of  DDI's  current  investigation. 


3.0  EXPERIMENT  1 


The  first  experiment  in  DDI's  research  effort  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  consistency  with  which  individuals 
make  judgments  about  the  truth  of  sentences.  Only  individual 
results  were  used,  because  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
the  true  fuzziness  inherent  in  a  subject's  knowledge  and 
beliefs  from  the  less  interesting  phenomenon  of  "noise"  due 
to  the  aggregation  of  subjects  whose  perceptions  do  not 
coincide.  Two  methods  of  measurement  were  used:  Subjects 
first  rated  the  relative  truth  of  sentences  in  paired- 
comparison  judgments;  later,  they  made  direct  numerical 
estimates  of  the  degree  of  truth  attributed  to  each  sentence. 
Consistency  was  tested  with  respect  both  to  the  transitivity 
of  the  paired  comparisons,  and  to  the  compatability  of  those 
paired  judgments  with  the  direct  scaling  data. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  this  and  subsequent 
experiments,  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the  natural 
correspondence  between  truth  value  and  set  membership.  In 
standard  two-valued  logic,  a  statement  is  either  "true"  or 
"false,"  just  as  in  classical  set  theory  an  element  is 
either  a  "member"  or  a  "nonmember"  of  a  set.  Thus,  the 
truth  value  of  the  statement,  "x  is  an  element  of  the  set 
S , "  is  by  definition  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  membership 
of  x  in  S.  Similarly,  the  truth  value  of  any  sentence  V 
can  be  identified  with  the  degree  of  membership  of  Y  in  the 
set  of  true  sentences.  When  extending  these  classical  two¬ 
valued  notions  to  the  realm  of  fuzzy  set  membership  and 
multi-valued  logic,  we  may  simply  replace  the  binary  set 
{0,1}  by  the  interval  [0,1].  Thus,  0  represents  the  truth 
value  of  a  "false"  statement,  or  the  degree  of  membership 
for  an  item  which  is  completely  excluded  from  a  given  set;  1 
represents  the  truth  value  of  a  completely  "true"  sentence, 
or  the  degree  of  membership  of  an  item  which  is  unambiguously 


a  member  of  a  given  set;  and  intermediate  values  represent 
sentences  which  are  judged  only  partly  true,  or  elements 
which  are  only  partially  included  in  a  given  set. 

Just  as  "truth"  (in  the  classical  sense)  and  "proba¬ 
bility"  (in  Bayesian  statistics)  may  be  viewed  as  subjective, 
primitive  concepts,  we  may  stipulate  that  "degree  of  truth" 
or  "level  of  membership"  is  also  such  a  concept.  In  other 
words,  although  there  is  no  a  priori  way  of  objectively 
defining  the  "real"  truth  value  of  a  sentence  (other  than 
self-contradictions  or  tautologies),  we  may  productively  use 
the  concept  of  subjectively  defined  partial  truth  if  we  can 
verify  that  people  deal  with  it  (at  least  ideally)  in  the 
same  way.  In  other  words,  we  assume,  in  a  manner  entirely 
analogous  to  the  classical  logician  or  the  Bayesian,  that 
individual  differences  in  assigned  truth  values  represent 
differences  in  information  states  and  in  personal  values, 
but  not  fundamental  variations  in  the  subjects'  essential 
concept  of  "degree  of  truth.” 

3  .  1  .Vet hod 

3.1.1  Subjects  -  Subjects  were  11  male  and  14  female 
employees  of  DDI.  Subjects  were  not  familiar  with  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment.  The  experiment  took  up  to  an 
hour  and  was  conducted  during  office  hours.  The  subjects 
received  no  pay  other  than  their  regular  salary  for  their 
participation  in  the  experiment. 

3.1.2  Stimuli  -  Stimuli  were  a  set  of  50  sentences. 
Sentences  were  limited  to  those  for  which  truth  could  be 
evaluated,  and  selected  to  cover,  as  uniformly  as  possible, 
the  range  from  "true"  to  "false."  Sentences  were  non- 
controversial  and  were  written  to  avoid  dependence  on  sub¬ 
jects'  personal  values  or  on  special  knowledge.  Stimuli  for 
any  single  subject  were  20  sentences  randomly  chosen  from 
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the  entire  set.  Each  subject  received  a  different  set  of 
sentences.  A  list  of  the  50  stimulus  sentences  appears  in 
Appendix  A. 

3.1.3  Procedure  -  The  experiment  had  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  experiment,  subjects  viewed  all  pairs  of  the 
20  sentences,  and  indicated  for  each  pair  the  sentence  they 
felt  was  truer.  Subjects  were  presented  with  all  190  pairs 
for  a  single  replication,  along  with  the  following  instructions: 


Often  in  real  life  we  encounter  statements  which  seem 
neither  entirely  true  nor  entirely  false.  Given  two  of 
these  statements,  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  one  or  the 
other  is  more  true,  although  we  could  not  say  that 
either  is  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false. 

On  the  following  pages  are  several  pairs  of  statements 
labeled  A  and  B.  For  each  pair,  circle  the  letter  of 
the  statement  you  feel  is  more  true. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  this  test  in  no  way  measures  your  intelligence  or 
personality.  In  fact,  your  responses  will  not  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  individual  responses  of  any  other  subjects. 
There  are  a  lot  of  questions;  work  quickly  but  carefully. 
Your  help  in  this  research  is  much  appreciated. 

Remember,  for  each  pair,  circle  the  letter  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  you  feel  is  more  true.  Please  answer  every 
question,  even  though  it  may  be  difficult  on  some 
problems  for  you  to  decide  which  letter  to  circle. 

When  you  finish  all  sentence  pairs,  continue  with  the 
brief  second  part  of  the  experiment.  If  you  have  no 
questions,  you  may  begin. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  experiment,  subjects  in¬ 
dividually  estimated  the  truth  of  each  sentence,  assigning  a 
number  between  0  and  100  to  each  sentence  in  proportion  to  its 
perceived  truth.  Subjects  received  the  following  instructions: 


For  this  part  of  the  experiment,  you  will  see  the  same 
sentences  you  saw  before,  now  one  at  a  time  instead  of 
in  pairs. 
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Your  task  is  to  assign  to  each  sentence  a  number  between 
0  and  100  in  proportion  to  how  true  you  think  each  sen¬ 
tence  is.  If  you  think  the  sentence  is  completely  true, 
assign  the  number  100;  if  you  think  the  sentence  is 
completely  false,  assign  the  number  0;  otherwise 
assign  an  intermediate  number  corresponding  to  the 
sentence's  degree  of  truth.  Tut  the  number  on  the  line 
to  the  left  of  each  sentence.  If  you  have  no  questions, 
you  may  begin. 


Data  consisted  of  paired-comparison  judgments  and  direct 
estimates  for  each  subject. 


3.2  Results 


3.2.1  Transitivity  of  paired-comparison  judgments  - 
For  each  subject's  paired-comparison  data,  the  number  of 
intransitive  triples  was  calculated.  The  distribution  of 
the  number  of  intransitive  triples  is  presented  in  the  stem- 
and-lcaf  display  (Tukey,  1977)  in  Table  3-1.  (Readers  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  stem-and- lea f  displays  can  find  a  brief 
explanation  in  Appendix  B.)  The  median  number  of  intransi¬ 
tive  triples  is  17,  and  the  first  and  third  quartiles  are 
given  by  9  and  24,  respectively.  To  help  interpret  these 
numbers,  the  maximum  possible  number  of  intransitive  triples 
is  330,  and  the  expected  number,  given  random  choice  on  each 
pair,  would  be  285.  Clearly,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  regu¬ 
larity  in  th  •  pair ed-compar ison  judgments. 

Kendall  (1955)  has  shown  that  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  random  choice,  the  number  of  intransitive  triples  is 
distributed  approximately  \-,  and  has  derived  formulas  for 
calculating  a  test  statistic  and  appropriate  degrees  of 
freedom.  The  third  column  of  Table  3-2  shows  the  value  of 
\‘  for  each  subject.  Examination  of  this  table  shows  that 
every  subject  had  significantly  fewer  intransitive  triples 
than  would  be  predicted  by  chance,  £  <  .001. 


Consistency  Measures  for  Paired-Comparison  Data 


Subitct 

Number  ol 
Intransitive 

T  nples 

X2 

(Randomness) 
df  •  27 

X2 

(True  False) 
dl  •  40 

X2 

(Three  Group) 
df  -  75 

i 

6 

166  5* 

113  3’ 

127.0’ 

2 

15 

162  0* 

101  3' 

100  of 

3 

5 

167  O’ 

114  7’ 

130  0’ 

4 

39 

150  O’ 

69. 3h 

28  0 

5 

18 

160  5* 

97.3’ 

91  0 

6 

28 

155  5* 

84.0’ 

61.0 

7 

23 

158  0* 

90  7’ 

76  0 

8 

6 

166  5* 

113  3’ 

127  0’ 

9 

15 

162  0* 

101  3* 

100  Of 

10 

8 

165  5* 

1 10.7’ 

121  O’ 

11 

24 

157  5* 

89  3’ 

73  0 

12 

2 

168  5* 

118  7’ 

139  O’ 

13 

17 

161  O' 

98.7’ 

94  0 

14 

24 

157  5* 

89  3’ 

73  0 

15 

17 

161  O’ 

98  7’ 

94  0 

16 

30 

154  5’ 

81.3’ 

55  0 

17 

37 

151  0’ 

72  0h 

34  0 

18 

3 

168  0’ 

117  3’ 

136  0’ 

19 

11 

164  O’ 

106  7’ 

1 12. Oh 

20 

19 

160  0’ 

96  0’ 

88  0 

21 

8 

165  5* 

110  7’ 

121  0’ 

|  22 

117 

1110’ 

-34  7 

-206  0 

23 

25 

157  O’ 

88  O’ 

70  0 

24 

5 

167  O’ 

114  7’ 

130  0’ 

25 

13 

163  O’ 

104  0* 

106  0* 

*p  <  .05  hp  <  .01 


’p  <.001 


Table  3-2 
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A  somewhat  more  interesting  null  hypothesis  than 
that  of  random  choice  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  set  of 
sentences  may  be  partitioned  into  two  distinct  subsets: 
"true"  sentences  and  "false"  sentences.  Under  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  subjects  will  always  say  that  a  "true"  statement  is 
truer  than  a  "false"  statement,  but  will  choose  randomly 
between  pairs  of  "true"  statements  or  pairs  of  "false" 
statements.  The  expected  number  of  intransitive  triples 
under  this  hypothesis  is  smaller  than  under  the  hypothesis 
of  random  choice.  Furthermore,  the  expected  number  depends 
on  the  number  of  sentences  in  the  true  and  false  sets.  The 
expected  number  is  lowest  when  half  of  the  sentences  are 
true  and  half  are  false,  so  this  case  gives,  in  some  sense, 
the  most  stringent  test  of  consistency  compared  to  the  true- 
false  hypothesis.  In  the  above  case,  it  is  possible  to 
modify  the  test  statistic  to  test  the  true-false  hypotheses. 
Values  of  x2  are  presented  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  3-2 
The  expected  and  maximum  number  of  intransitivities  under 
the  true-false  hypothesis  are  60  and  80,  respectively.  As 
illustrated  in  Table  3-2,  all  subjects  but  one  had  signifi¬ 
cantly  fewer  violations  than  would  be  expected  under  the 
true-false  hypothesis,  £  <  .001.  The  remaining  subject  had 
more  violations  of  intransitivity  than  would  be  possible 
under  the  true-false  hypothesis. 

It  may  be  plausible  to  hypothesize  that  sentence 

are  divided  into  three  groups:  "true"  sentences,  "false" 

sentences,  and  those  sentences  which  are  neither  true  nor 

false  or  for  some  reason  cannot  be  evaluated  as  true  or 

false.  It  is  possible  to  derive  a  statistic  to  test  this 

.  .  2 

three-group  hypothesis,  but  its  approximation  by  a  x 
distribution  is  only  fair.  Nevertheless,  the  fifth  column 
of  Table  3-2  shows  that  12  of  the  25  subjects  had  signifi¬ 
cantly  fewer  intransitive  triples  than  would  be  predicted 
by  the  three-group  hypothesis,  £  <  .05.  These  independent 
X2  variables  may  be  added  to  obtain  an  overall  indication 
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of  consistency.  The  obtained  overall  of  2,080  is  highly 
significant,  df  =  1,860,  £  <  .001. 

To  summarize ,  the  consistency  of  paired  compari¬ 
son  responses  was  much  greater  than  would  be  expected  by 
either  random  choice  or  a  twc-group  hypothesis.  For  12  of 
the  subjects,  the  three-group  hypothesis  could  also  be 
rejected;  furthermore,  the  three-group  hypothesis  could  also 
be  rejected  when  individual  data  were  aggregated  over  all 
subjects . 


Another  way  of  assessing  the  level  of  consis¬ 
tency  is  by  estimating  what  value  for  the  probability  of 
making  an  error  on  a  pair  would  produce  the  obtained  rate  of 
inconsistency.  In  other  words,  suppose  subjects  were  transi¬ 
tive,  except  that  they  reversed  their  choice  randomly  with 
probability  £.  Then,  the  probability  of  an  intransitive 
triple,  £^  is  given  by 

Ei  =  E(1  -  E>  (1) 

If  the  obtained  proportion  of  intransitive  triples  is 
then  £  may  be  estimated  by 


2 


Note  that  the  expected  proportion  of  intransitive  triples 
reaches  its  maximum  when  £  is  .5. 

A 

The  obtained  distribution  of  £  is  displayed  in 
the  stem-and-leaf  display  in  Table  3-3.  This  distribution 
ranges  from  .18%  to  11.61%  and  has  a  median  of  1.51%.  For 
all  subjects  except  one,  the  inferred  probability  of  paired 
comparison  reversal  is  less  then  3.6%.  Clearly,  the 
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deviations  from  transitivity  are  minor,  and  consistent  with 
a  reasonable  level  of  experimental  error. 

3.2.2  Categorical  perception  of  truth  -  It  seems  clear 
that  the  subjects  consistently  respond  to  the  truth  differ¬ 
ences  between  sentences.  However,  the  sentences  may  still  be 
perceived  to  be  either  true  or  false.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  subjects  may  have  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
relative  truth  of  two  sentences  both  perceived  as  true  or 
both  perceived  as  false,  than  in  distinguishing  the  relative 
truth  of  a  true  and  a  false  statement.  This  type  of  result 
has  been  used  as  evidence  for  categorical  perception  of 
speech  sounds  (Liberman,  Harris,  Hoffman,  6.  Griffith,  1957); 
sounds  which  are  placed  in  different  categories  are  much 
easier  to  distinguish  than  sounds  placed  in  the  same  category, 
even  if  the  sounds  in  different  categories  are  much  more 
sim.ilar  on  pore  physical  dimension  than  the  sounds  in  the 
same  category. 


A  fundamental  difference  between  the  sentences 
used  in  this  investigation  and  computer-generated  speech 
sounds  is  that  there  is  no  environmental  measure  of  partial 
truth.  However,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  use  the  direct 
truth  ratings  as  the  objective  measure  of  truth.  Since  the 
direct  ratings  were  on  a  scale  of  0  to  100,  statements  rated 
greater  than  50  were  interpreted  as  "true"  statements;  those 
rated  less  than  50  were  interpreted  as  "false"  statements. 
The  statement  pairs  were  then  divided  into  four  groups.  The 
"true"  group  included  those  pairs  in  which  both  statements 
were  "true,"  or  one  was  "true"  and  the  other  was  rated  50. 
The  "false"  group  included  those  pairs  in  which  both  state¬ 
ments  were  "false,"  or  one  was  "false"  and  one  was  rated 
50.  The  mixed  group  included  those  pairs  consisting  of  a 
"true"  and  a  "false”  sentence.  The  remaining  pairs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  sentences  rated  50,  were  not  analyzed  further 
(there  were  65  such  pairs,  or  1.37*  of  the  total  sample). 
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For  each  group,  the  probability  of  choosing  the 
sentence  with  the  higher  directly  estimated  truth  value  was 
calculated  as  a  function  of  the  difference  in  the  estimated 
truth  values.  Direct  estimate  differences  were  grouped  by 
10’ s  so  that  groups  consisted  of  pairs  with  differences 
between  1  to  10,  11  to  20,  and  so  forth.  If  the  perception 
of  truth  is  categorical,  the  proportion  of  choices  consistent 
with  direct  estimates  should  be  greater  for  the  mixed  group 
than  for  the  true  or  false  group  for  any  scale  difference. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  displayed  in 
Figure  3-1.  The  obtained  proportions  are  displayed  along 
with  95*  confidence  intervals  for  the  actual  probability. 
Examination  of  Figure  3-1  shows  that  the  probability  of  a 
choice  consistent  with  the  direct  estimates  indeed  increases 
when  the  difference  in  the  estimates  increases.  There 
appear  to  he  no  differences  between  the  mixed  group  and  the 
other  two  groups.  An  analysis  of  variance  of  the  trans¬ 
formed  proportions  for  the  range  of  scale  differences  from 
1  to  50  confirms  what  seems  obvious  from  Figure  3-1.  The 
effect  of  difference  in  scale  value  was  large  and  signifi¬ 
cant,  F(4,8)  =  9.99,  d  <  .01,  accounting  for  81%  of  the 
total  sum  of  squares.  The  effect  of  the  pair  group  was  not 
significant,  F(2,8)  =  0.67,  accounting  for  only  2.7%  of  the 
total  sum  of  squares.  Thus,  there  is  no  evidence  for  cate¬ 
gorical  perception  of  truth. 

3.2.3  Consistency  of  paired-comparison  choices  and 
direct  estimates  -  The  results  described  in  the  previous 
section  suggest  that  there  is  substantial  agreement  between 
the  two  methods  of  assessing  partial  truth.  To  check  this 
directly,  the  product-moment  correlation  was  calculated  for 
each  subject  between  the  number  of  statements  a  sentence  was 
judged  truer  than  in  the  paired  judgments  and  the  sentence's 
directly  estimated  truth  value.  A  stem-and-leaf  display  of 
the  distribution  of  correlations  is  shown  in  Table  3-4.  The 


correlations  ranged  from  .737  to  .977,  with  a  median  of 
.900.  Clearly,  there  is  almost  complete  agreement  between 
the  two  assessment  methods. 

3 . 3  Discussion 

In  order  to  represent  judgments  of  relative  truth  by  an 
ordinal  scale,  it  is  necessary  that  these  judgments  be  con¬ 
nected  and  transitive.  The  data  seem  unequivocal  on  transi¬ 
tivity.  There  were  far  fewer  violations  of  transitivity 
than  would  be  expected  if  subjects  responded  to  sentences  as 
though  they  were  either  true  or  false.  The  results  also 
seem  to  indicate  that  individuals  perceived  the  truth  of  the 
statements  in  a  continuous  rather  than  a  categorical  manner. 
Furthermore,  two  measurement  techniques  gave  highly  similar 
truth  scales.  Although  the  results  seem  clear,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  limitations  in  the  experiment. 

There  are  two  differences  between  the  present  analysis 
of  categorical  perception  and  those  which  have  been  done  in 
other  areas  (e.g.,  Liberman  et  al.,  1957).  First,  in  the 
current  analysis,  there  is  no  objective  measure  of  partial 
truth.  Since  two  subjective  measures  are  being  compared, 
both  may  be  perceived  in  the  same  way,  and  no  categorization 
effect  will  be  found  regardless  of  the  nature  of  subjects' 
perceptions.  Second,  categorical  perception  has  been  tested 
in  a  single  context  only.  In  the  perception  of  speech 
sounds,  the  main  strength  of  the  findings  that  perception  is 
categorical  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  a  different  context, 
when  individuals  employ  a  physical  rather  than  a  linguistic 
interpretation  of  the  sounds,  perception  is  continuous.  The 
existence  of  contextual  dependencies  corrects  for  possible 
confounding  effects  of  nonlinear  subjective  scales.  This 
result  suggests  that  although  perception  o,f  truth  may  be 
continuous  in  the  context  in  which  it  was  analyzed,  it  may 
be  that  categorical  perception  would  occur  in  other  contexts, 


such  as  in  more  complex  judgment  and  decisionmaking  tasks. 
Further  research  in  this  direction  may  serve  to  illuminate 
this  problem. 

It  must  be  realized  that  both  the  task  used  and  the 
type  of  consistency  tested  are  somewhat  limiting.  Behavior 
in  a  simple  paired-comparison  task  will  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  same  processes  as  the  behavior  in  a  more  complex 
decisionmaking  task.  Furthermore,  the  statements  themselves 
were  simple.  A  much  stronger  test  of  consistency  would 
involve  sentences  formed  by  joining  two  or  more  simple  state 
ments  with  appropriate  logical  connectives.  Tests  of  this 
stronger  form  of  consistency  would  clarify  the  processes  by 
which  the  truth  of  compound  statements  is  evaluated,  give  a 
stronger  representation  of  partial  truth,  and  further  verify 
the  validity  of  partial  truth  as  a  factor  in  human  reasoning 
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4.0  EXPERIMENT  ? 


4 . 1  Introduction 

The  results  of  Experiment  1  indicate  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  ordinal  representation  of  partial  truth.  This 
second  experiment  seeks  to  strengthen  this  representation, 
and  to  test  those  conditions  which  would  lead  to  an  ordered 
metric  or  interval  scale  of  partial  truth.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  the  truth  of  compound  sentences, 
joined  by  logical  operations  of  conjunction  or  disjunction, 
are  assessed--both  ordinally  and  by  direct  estimation. 

Cardinal  measurement  scales  for  properties  of  objects 
are  typically  obtained  by  the  use  of  some  rule  for  combining 
objects.  Examples  of  such  rules  include  the  concatenation 
operation  in  extensive  measurement;  difference  or  similarity 
judgments;  probability  combinations  of  outcomes  in  utility 
theory;  and  the  ordering  of  cells  in  the  cross  product  of 
two  sets  in  conjoint  measurement.  The  cardinal  scale  is 
obtained  by  assuming  that  the  combination  operation  satis¬ 
fies  some  kind  of  cancellation  axiom.  For  example,  in 
extensive  measurement  of  mass,  the  cancellation  axiom  states 
that  adding  the  same  mass  to  each  of  two  existing  masses 
does  not  change  which  of  the  two  is  heavier.  This  cancella¬ 
tion  axiom  is  the  principal  condition  to  be  satisfied  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cardinal  measure  of  mass.  Other  conditions 
are  also  necessary,  however.  In  particular,  a  technical 
condition  called  solvability  asserts  that  the  set  of  objects 
is  sufficiently  dense  to  guarantee  that  certain  equations 
can  be  solved.  Although  this  condition  cannot  be  tested 
empirically,  it  is  critical  for  obtaining  an  interval  or 
higher  scale,  rather  than  an  ordered  metric  scale.  Thus, 
the  same  empirical  conditions  underly  both  ordered  metric 
scales  and  cardinal  scales;  the  major  difference  between  the 
levels  of  uniqueness  is  in  the  density  of  the  set  of  objects. 
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The  most  natural  operations  for  combining  fuzzy  sets 
are  the  operations  of  union  and  intersection,  and  the 
corresponding  logical  operations  of  disjunction  and  con¬ 
junction.  There  are  several  reasons  why  these  operations 
provide  a  good  basis  for  investigation  in  imprecise  reason¬ 
ing.  First,  the  operations  are  basic  to  set  theory;  all  set 
theoretic  operations  may  be  formed  by  combinations  of  these 
operations  and  complementation,  so  that  representation  of 
fuzzy  set  membership  based  on  these  operations  would  com¬ 
pletely  characterize  other,  more  complicated,  operations. 
Second,  there  is  some  current  controversy  and  conflicting 
empirical  evidence  about  the  form  of  the  function  which 
should  represent  these  operations.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
Zadeh  (1965)  has  suggested  that  intersection  and  union  be 
represented  by  the  functions  Min  and  Max,  respectively; 
alternatively,  these  operat ions  may  be  represented  by  the 
product  and  inverted  product,  respectively.  Third,  the  form 
of  the  operations  has  implications  for  the  measurement  of 
partial  truth.  In  particular,  if  Min  and  Max  accurately 
represent  judgments  of  conjunction  and  disjunction,  then  an 
ordinal  representation  of  truth  is  sufficient  for  all  appli¬ 
cations.  (To  be  more  precise,  the  scale  is  somewhat  more 
restricted  than  an  ordinal  scale  because  it  must  satisfy  two 
additional  properties:  The  minimum  and  maximum  values  of 
the  scale  must  be  0  and  1,  respectively;  and,  the  sum  of  the 
truth  of  a  statement  and  its  negation  must  be  1.  However, 
any  monotonic  function  may  be  transformed  to  satisfy  the 
above  conditions.)  If,  however,  the  product  and  inverse 
product,  or  some  other  compensatory  rules  represent  the 
truth  of  conjunctions  and  disjunctions,  then  judgments  about 
the  relative  truth  of  compound  sentences  may  be  used  to 
obtain  ordered  metric  or  interval  information  about  the 
truth  scales. 

The  task  of  this  experiment,  therefore,  is  twofold: 

The  primary  task  is  to  test  alternative  representations  of 
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the  subjective  truth  of  conjunctions  and  disjunctions;  the 
second  task  is  to  determine  the  measurement  and  scaling 
implications  of  these  representations,  and  to  find  a  scale 
of  truth  consistent  with  the  representations.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  subjects  estimated  the  truth  of  pairs  of  sentences 
joined  by  "and'*  or  "or."  Fxanples  of  these  sentences  are 
the  conjunction,  "Four  inches  [10.16  cm]  is  a  heavy  snowfall, 
and  Chevrolet  makes  excellent  cars,"  and  the  disjunction, 
"Either  four  inches  [10.16  cm]  is  a  heavy  snowfall,  or 
Chevrolet  makes  excellent  cars,  or  both."  Two  methods  of 
estimation  were  used.  In  the  first  method,  subjects  ranked 
the  16  possible  combinations  formed  by  combining  a  sentence 
from  each  of  two  sets  of  four  sentences  according  to  their 
relative  truth.  In  the  second  method,  subjects  directly 
estimated  the  truth  of  the  same  sentences  by  assigning  to 
each  a  number  between  0  and  100. 

The  general  analysis  strategy  for  the  data  is  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  the  ranking  or  direct  estimates  nay  be 
predicted  by  the  two  appropriate  numerical  functions.  For 
the  direct  estimates,  the  assessment  of  fit  is  accomplished 
by  more  or  less  standard  techniques  in  which  deviations  from 
best-fitting  predictions  are  examined.  For  the  ordinal 
data,  the  analysis  involves  the  application  of  techniques  such 
as  additive  conjoint  measurement.  There  are  two  questions, 
however,  which  have  not  been  addressed  in  conjoint  measurement 
that  are  important  in  this  investigation.  The  first  is  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  rank 
ordering  to  be  predicted  by  a  Min  or  Max  function.  The 
second  question  is  the  consistency  of  two  rank  orders  with 
the  sane  truth  scale. 

4.1.1  Ordinal  conditions  for  Min-  and  Max-representa¬ 
tions  -  This  section  identifies  the  conditions  under  which  a 
rank  order  on  the  cross  product  of  two  finite  sets  may  be 
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described  by  a  minimum  or  maximum  rule, 
define  the  following  terms. 


More  precisely,  we 


t 


Definition .  Let  A^  =  {a^,  a }  and 
—2  =  {-21'  -22'  ’ ‘ '  -2n} ' 

and  let  represent  a  weak  ordering  on  X  =  x 
^  is  Min- represent able  if  there  exist  k ^  ,  k 2 , 


and  ,  £_2  , 


l  E 

— n 


whenever  Min(k.,£.)  > 
— 1  — 


Re  such  that 
Min  (k^  -  ,  l_.  * 


,  where 


<  a.  . , a_  .  > 
— li/— 2j_ 


It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  minima  are  equal,  either 
one  ordering  or  its  reverse  is  consistent  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  . 


It  is  possible  to  define  Max- representable  in  a 
completely  analogous  fashion,  merely  by  substituting  Max  for 
Min  in  the  definition. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  specify  a  set  of  empirical 
conditions  which  guarantee  that  a  rank  order  is  Min-repre¬ 
sentable  (the  conditions  may  be  modified  appropriately  to 
obtain  a  set  of  empirical  conditions  sufficient  for  an 
ordering  to  be  Max-representable) .  The  motivation  for  these 
conditions  may  be  clarified  by  an  examination  of  the  indif¬ 
ference  curves  for  the  function  F(x,jO  =  Min(x,y_),  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  4-1.  These  curves  are  horizontal  lines  in 
the  region  below  the  line  =  x,  and  vertical  lines  in  the 
region  above  the  line  £  =  x. 


The  points  represented  by  the  cross  product  of 
two  finite  sets  may  be  represented  by  a  lattice  of  points  as 
in  Figure  4-2.  In  this  figure,  all  points  on  the  bottom  row 
lie  on  a  single  indifference  curve;  these  points  have  a 
lower  minimum  than  any  other  points  in  the  lattice.  Within 
that  row,  all  points  are  equivalent;  any  arbitrary  ordering 
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Figure  4  1 

INDIFFERENCE  CURVES  FOR  F(x,y)  =  mm  (x,y) 


them  is  consistent  with  the  representation.  It  is  easy  to 

infer  the  order  of  the  rows  and  columns  from  the  indiffer¬ 

ence  curves.  One  merely  has  to  project  the  indifference 
curves  through  the  points  in  the  lattice  onto  the  line, 

£  *  x.  The  ordering  of  the  rows  and  columns  is  the  same  as 
the  ordering  of  the  indifference  curves  on  that  line.  This 
example  illustrates  the  conditions  under  which  a  rank  ordering 
is  Min-representable.  Simply  stated,  the  lowest  ranked 
objects  must  be  in  the  same  row  or  column;  when  that  column 
or  row  is  removed,  the  lowest  ranked  objects  in  what  remains 
should  also  be  in  the  same  row  or  column,  and  so  on.  A  more 
formal  statement  of  this  property  is  stated  in  the  following 
theorem. 

Theorem.  Let  A.  =  (a,,,  a,-,  ...,  a,  }  and 

-  —1  —11  — 1 2  — lm 

A.  =  (a,.,  a,,,  ...,  a,  },  and  let  >  be  a  weak 
ordering  on  X  =  A^  x  A.,7  >•  is  M.in-representable  if 

any  of  the  following  conditions  holds: 

1 .  m  =  n  =  1 . 

2.  There  exists  {1,  2,  ...,  m)  such  that 

x  ^  x.,  for  all  1  <  i  $  m,  i/t,  for  all 

1  <  j_,k  *  n,  and 

>  restricted  to  (A^  -  {a^,l)x  A,  is 
Min- represen table . 

3.  There  exists  {  1 ,  2,  ...,  n)  such  that 
x  .  V  x,  8  ,  for  all  1  <  j  «  n,  j  f  C  , 
for”  all  T“\  i_,k  ^  m,  and 

>  restricted  to  A^  x  (A,  -  {a-,?})  is 
Min- rep re sen table . 

A  similar  theorem  for  Max-representable  orders  may  be  obtained 
by  reversing  the  order  of  the  empirical  inequality,  ^  ,  in 
conditions  2a  and  3a. 


Before  an  outline  of  a  proof  is  presented,  two 
points  should  be  made  about  the  theorem.  First,  the  condi¬ 
tions  presented  are  sufficient  for  Min-representability ,  but 
not  necessary.  If  the  k^  and  assigned  to  the  rows  and 
columns  are  assumed  to  be  unique,  then  the  conditions  are 
both  necessary  and  sufficient.  The  problem  occurs  when  a 
row  and  column  have  the  same  value.  In  this  case,  the  row 
and  column  are  on  the  same  indifference  curve,  and  the 
ordering  among  the  objects  in  the  row  and  column  is  random. 
When  this  occurs,  the  row  and  column  must  be  treated  as  a 
unit,  a  procedure  which  is  not  considered  in  the  theorem.  A 
second  point  is  that  the  theorem  rests  on  the  fact  that  both 
A^  and  A-,  are  finite  sets.  A  substantially  different  theorem 
and  proof  would  result  if  one  of  these  sets  were  infinite. 

A  formal  proof  of  this  theorem  will  not  be  given 
here.  Rather,  the  procedure  is  outlined  by  which  a  repre¬ 
sentation  may  be  found  for  a  rank  ordering  on  an  m  x  n 
matrix  using  the  conditions  of  the  theorem.  The  procedure 
contains  the  following  steps: 


Step  1:  Find  the  row  or  column  containing  the  lowest 

ranks.  Conditions  2a  and  3a  assure  us  that  such 
a  row  or  column  exists.  (We  are  assuming  that 
either  m  or  n  is  greater  than  1.) 


Step  2: 


Assign  the 
column  the 
the  matrix 


stimuli  representing  that  row  or 

value  - - -  ,  and  eliminate  it  from 

m  +  n 


Step  3:  Repeat  Step  1.  This  time,  assign  the  lowest  row 

p 

or  column  the  value  — 7 ,  and  eliminate  it  from 

m  +  n 

the  matrix. 
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Step  4:  Continue  the  above  procedure,  and  assign  rows  and 

columns  values  in  increments  of  — 7 —  ,  until  a 

single  cell  remains  in  the  matrix.  TConditions  2 

and  3  assure  that  this  may  be  done) .  At  this 

point,  all  rows  and  columns  except  one  row  and  one 

column  have  been  assigned  values  consistent  with 

the  Min  function.  The  remaining  row  and  column 

m  +  n  -  1 

may  be  assianed  the  values  = - = -  an^  1  in 

m  +  n 

arbitrary  order. 

The  ordering  of  the  minima  of  the  assigned  row 
and  column  values  is  consistent  with  the  empirical  ordering 
when  cc~ ^ istency  is  defined  as  above.  An  example  of  the 
application  of  this  procedure  to  a  4  x  4  matrix  is  given  in 
Figure  4-3. 


In  this  example,  the  bottom  row  contains  the 
lowest  ranks,  and  that  row  is  consequently  assigned  the 
value  1/8.  Figure  4-3b  shows  the  matrix  with  the  scale 
values  replacing  the  ranks  in  the  bottom  row.  Of  the  part 
of  the  matrix  remaining,  the  first  column  contains  the 
lowest  ranks.  This  column  is  assigned  the  value  2/8  and  the 
matrix  with  scale  values  replacing  the  ranks  in  the  first 
column  is  shown  in  Figure  4-3c.  The  above  process  continues 
until  a  single  cell  remains  in  the  matrix.  The  row  and 
column  of  this  cell  are  arbitrarily  assigned  the  values  7/8 
and  1.  The  completely  scaled  matrix  is  shown  in  Figure  4-3d. 

The  procedure  for  finding  a  Max-representation 
for  a  rank  ordering  is  completely  analogous  to  the  above 
procedure,  with  the  exception  that  rows  and  columns  are 
eliminated  from  the  highest-ranked  to  the  lowest-ranked 
instead  of  the  reverse  order. 
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4.1.2  Consistency  of  Min-  and  Max-representations  -  In 
order  for  the  functions  Min  and  Max  to  represent  a  person's 
judgments  of  relative  truth,  three  conditions  must  be  met: 

1.  The  judgments  of  conjunctions  must  be  Min- 
representable 

2.  The  judgments  of  disjunctions  must  be  Max- 
representable 

3.  The  Min-  and  Max-representations  must  be  com¬ 
patible. 

The  conditions  by  which  Min-  and  Max-representability  were 
assessed  were  given  in  the  last  section.  This  section 
describes  the  conditions  necessary  for  compatibility  of  the 
two  orders. 


The  Min  and  Max  scaling  procedure  yields  a 
partial  order  on  the  rows  and  columns  of  the  matrix.  This 
order  is  not  a  complete  order,  because  some  of  the  choices 
are  arbitrary.  The  procedure  given  above  show’s  that  arbi¬ 
trary  assignments  were  made  for  the  last  row  and  column  of 
the  matrix.  In  fact,  there  is  somew’hat  less  certainty  about 
the  inferred  rank  ordering.  This  ordering  is  arbitrary  for 
all  rows  and  columns  assigned  values  after  the  point  when 
the  portion  of  the  matrix  remaining  consists  of  a  single  row 
or  column.  Since  the  Min  scaling  procedure  starts  with  the 
lowest  ranks,  the  highest-ranked  rows  and  columns  will  not 
be  completely  ordered.  Similarly,  the  lowest-ranked  rows 
and  columns  are  not  completely  ordered  by  the  Max  scaling 
procedure.  These  rank  orders  may  be  compared  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  complete.  A.  measure  of  the  extent  of  incom¬ 
patibility  between  the  two  orderings  is  the  number  of 
reversals  in  the  partial  ordering  of  the  Max-representation 
necessary  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  Min-representation . 
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Figure  -1-4  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
compatibility  may  be  investigated.  In  the  figure,  two 
rank-orderings  are  presented  on  the  same  matrix,  with  their 
respective  Min-  and  Max-representations,  and  the  partial 
ordering  of  rows  and  columns.  In  this  case,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Min-  and  Max-representations  are  compatible. 

4.1.3  Ordinal  conditions  for  product  and  inverse 
product  representations  -  Both  the  product  relationship  for 
conjunction  and  the  inverse  product  relationship  for  disjunc¬ 
tion  imply  an  overall  multiplicative  relationship  which  must 
be  satisfied  by  the  rank  ordering.  In  the  case  of  conjunction, 
this  relationship  is  straightforward.  In  the  case  of 
disjunction,  the  order  is  inversely  related  to  the  product 
of  the  complements  of  the  truth  values.  Fince,  under  both 
cases,  the  obtained  values  are  non-negative,  the  ordering 
must  satisfy  the  conditions  of  additive  conjoint  measurement 
in  order  for  it  to  be  representable  by  either  a  product  rule 
or  an  inverse  product  rule.  Necessary  and  sufficient  condi¬ 
tions  for  an  additive  representation  are  presented  elsewhere 
(Krantc,  Luce,  Suppes,  &  Tversky,  1971),  and  will  be  briefly 
mentioned  here. 

The  two  basic  empirical  conditions  a  rank  ordering 
must  satisfy  for  representation  by  an  additive  function  are 
independence  and  cancellation.  Independence  states  that  the 
ordering  of  the  cells  in  a  row  of  the  matrix  is  the  sane  for 
all  rows;  similarly,  the  ordering  within  each  column  is  the 
same  for  all  columns.  This  condition  is  very  important  because 
it  is  necessary  for  any  representation  in  which  the  value  of 
the  combination  of  objects  is  a  strictly  monotonic  function 
of  the  value  of  the  individual  objects.  (Of  course,  Min  and 
Max  are  not  strictly  monotonic  functions.)  Failure  of  an 
ordering  to  satisfy  independence  rules  out  a  great  number  of 
functions  in  addition  to  additive  functions.  Cancellation 
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is  a  set  of  conditions  assuring  that  the  ordering  obtained 
is  consistent  with  an  additive  rule  in  particular.  The 
number  of  cancellation  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied 
depends  on  the  number  of  stimuli  being  ranked.  A  rank  order 
satisfying  independence  and  cancellation  may  be  represented 
by  an  additive  function  of  the  rows  and  columns.  Since  the 
truth  values  are  assumed  to  be  positive,  the  obtained  addi¬ 
tive  scale  values  may  be  taken  to  be  the  logarithms  of  the 
underlying  scale  values. 

4.1.4  Consistency  of  product  and  inverse  product 
representations  -  In  order  for  orderings  on  conjunctions  and 
disjunctions  to  be  simultaneously  consistent  with  product 
and  inverse  product  rules,  respectively,  it  must  be  possible 
to  generate  one  of  the  orders  using  the  scale  values  obtained 
from  the  other  ordering.  That  is,  it  must  be  possible  to 
take  the  scale  values  for  the  conjunctive  ordering,  subtract 
them  from  1,  find  their  products,  and  obtain  the  reverse  of 
the  ordering  of  dis junctions.  Thus,  the  scale  values,  in 
addition  to  satisfying  the  linear  inequalities  implied  by 
the  individual  rank  orderings,  must  satisfy  a  set  of  non¬ 
linear  equations  implied  by  consistency  of  the  two  repre¬ 
sentations.  Necessary  and  sufficient  empirical  conditions 
for  two  rank  orders  to  simultaneously  satisfy  the  inequalitie 
and  equations  stated  above  are  of  necessity  quite  complicated 
Consequently,  consistency  was  tested  using  a  general  non¬ 
linear  optimizing  computer  program. 

The  methods  of  this  experiment  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Oden  (1977b)  and  Thole  et  al.  (1979).  Three 
major  differences  appear  between  these  methods  and  those  of 
the  previous  studies.  First,  this  experiment  involves  a 
test  based  on  an  ordinal  relationship  which  has  already  been 
validated.  Second,  this  experiment  involves  the  analysis 
of  the  data  of  individual  subjects.  Third,  this  experiment 


simultaneously  tests  the  agreement  of  the  ordering  of  con¬ 
junctions  and  the  ordering  of  disjunctions  with  a  particular 
representation. 

4 . 2  Method 

4.2.1  Subjects  -  Subjects  were  11  midshipmen  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  3  employees  of 
DDI ,  McLean,  Virginia.  The  DDI  employees  had  participated 
in  Experiment  1;  the  midshipmen  were  totally  unfamiliar  with 
this  line  of  research.  The  experiment  lasted  approximately 

1  hour.  The  midshipmen  participated  without  pay;  the  DDI 
employees  received  no  compensation  other  than  their  regular 
salary. 

4.2.2  Stimuli  -  The  two  sets  of  sentences  labeled  Set  A 
and  Set  B  in  Table  4-1  were  used  to  construct  the  stimulus 
sentences  for  this  experiment.  Compound  sentences  evaluated 
by  subjects  were  formed  by  the  factorial  combination  of  these 
sets  using  the  connectives  "and"  and  "or".  The  simple  sen¬ 
tences  were  chosen  from  those  used  in  Experiment  1.  Several 
criteria  were  used  to  decide  which  sentences  were  used  in 
this  experiment.  The  direct  ratings  of  the  sentences  in 
Experiment  1  were  used  to  guide  the  choice  of  sentences  for 
this  experiment.  Sentences  were  chosen  so  that  they  covered 
a  wide  range  from  quite  true  to  quite  false.  The  sentences 
which  appeared  truest  and  least  true  were  placed  in  the  same 
set.  (This  was  done  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  lexicographic 
orderings  in  the  subjects'  responses,  because  lexicographic 
orderings  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two  models.) 

Within  each  set,  the  sentences  were  to  represent  a  roughly 
even  distribution  of  truth  values. 

A  total  of  16  conjunctions  and  16  disjunctions 
were  formed  by  using  all  combinations  of  a  single  sentence 
from  each  set.  For  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  each 
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Sentences  Used  to  Construct 
Experimental  Stimuli 

Set  A 

Los  Angeles  has  clean  air. 

A  man  five  feet,  eleven  inches  tall  is  very  tall. 
Medicine  tastes  terrible. 

It  is  uncomfortable  to  wear  your  left  shoe  on  your 
right  foot. 

Set  B 

A  lemon  is  a  large  fruit. 

Four  inches  is  a  heavy  snowfall. 

Chevrolet  makes  excellent  cars. 

Jockeys  are  very  short. 


Table  -1-1 
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compound  sentence  was  typed  on  a  separate  card;  the  subjects 
rearranged  the  cards  to  represent  the  rank  order.  For  the 
direct  estimates,  all  16  sentences  of  a  given  type  were 
placed  in  a  random  order  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

4.2.3  Procedure  -  Subjects  were  initially  given  a 
packet  containing  all  instructions,  cards,  and  forms.  The 
first  page  of  the  packet  contained  the  following  general 
instructions : 


Often  in  real  life,  we  encounter  statements  which  seem 
neither  entirely  true  nor  entirely  false.  Given  two  of 
these  statements,  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  one  or  the 
other  is  more  true,  although  we  could  not  say  that 
either  is  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false. 

In  the  three  parts  of  this  experiment,  you  will  be 
making  two  kinds  of  estimates  about  the  truth  of  sen¬ 
tences.  In  the  first  two  parts,  you  will  be  rank¬ 
ordering  several  sentences  from  the  most  true  to  the 
least  true.  In  the  third  part  of  the  experiment,  you 
will  be  assigning  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  truth  of 
the  sentences. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  in  this  experiment, 
and  this  test  in  no  way  measures  your  intelligence  or 
personality.  In  fact,  your  responses  will  not  be 
compared  directly  to  the  responses  of  any  other  subject. 

Specific  instructions  are  given  with  each  part  of  the 
experiment.  Read  these  instructions  carefully  before 
you  work  on  that  part.  If  you  do  not  understand  the 
instructions,  ask  one  of  the  experimenters  before  you 
begin.  Work  quickly,  but  carefully.  Your  help  in  this 
research  is  much  appreciated. 


After  subjects  had  finished  reading  the  general 
instructions,  they  began  the  experiment.  All  subjects 
completed  the  parts  of  the  experiment  in  the  same  order. 

The  first  part  of  the  experiment  was  the  ranking  of  the 
conjunctions,  followed  by  the  ranking  of  the  disjunctions. 

This  was  followed  by  the  direct  estimates  of  the  conjunctions, 
disjunctions,  and  simple  sentences,  in  that  order.  The  order 
was  fixed  for  several  reasons:  the  ran^-order  tasks  were 


placed  before  the  direct  estimate  tasks  because  assigning 
numbers  to  sentences  might  interfere  with  the  ordering  task; 
conjunctions  were  completed  before  disjunctions  because  the 
evaluation  of  a  conjunction  was  a  considerably  easier  task 
than  the  disjunctions;  and  the  simple  direct  estimates  were 
placed  last  so  that  subjects  would  not  feel  constrained  to 
use  these  ratings  in  some  simple  way  to  obtain  the  ratings 
of  the  compound  sentences. 

Subjects  received  the  following  instructions  for 
the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  which  was  the  ranking  of 
con  j  unctions . 


Attached  to  these  instructions  is  a  packet  containing 
sixteen  cards.  A  compound  sentence  is  written  on  each 
of  the  cards.  Your  task  for  this  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  read  the  sentences  and  arrange  the  cards  so 
that  the  truest  sentence  is  on  the  top  card,  the  next 
truest  sentence  is  underneath  it,  and  so  on  until  you 
get  to  the  least  true  sentence,  which  will  be  on  the 
bottom  card.  When  you  are  finished,  the  cards  will  be 
arranged  in  a  pile  from  the  truest  on  top  down  to  the 

least  true.  Attach  the  paper  clip  to  the  pile  of  cards 

and  proceed  to  Tart  II. 

It  is  easy  to  get  confused  on  this  task,  so  work  care¬ 
fully.  When  you  are  done,  go  through  the  stack  of 
cards  from  top  to  bottom,  checking  to  make  sure  that 
each  sentence  is  truer  than  those  on  cards  closer  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  and  not  as  true  as  those  on 

the  cards  closer  to  the  top  of  the  stack. 


The  second  part  of  the  experiment  involved  the 
rank  ordering  of  the  disjunctions.  Subjects  were  told  that 
their  task  was  the  same  as  in  Tart  I,  although  the  sentences 
they  would  be  evaluating  were  slightly  different.  When 
subjects  had  completed  the  second  part,  they  started  on  the 
direct  estimates.  In  this  part  of  the  experiment,  subjects 
read  each  sentence,  and  assigned  to  it  a  number  between 
0  and  100  representing  its  perceived  truth.  Thus,  a  com¬ 
pletely  true  sentence  was  to  receive  the  score  100,  a 


completely  false  sentence  the  score  0,  and  a  sentence  of 
intermediate  truth  a  number  in  between  in  proportion  to  its 
perceived  truth.  Subjects  rated  the  16  conjunctions, 
followed  by  the  16  disjunctions,  followed  by  the  8  simple 
sentences.  When  all  sentences  had  been  rated,  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  concluded.  Data  consisted  entirely  of  the  rankings 
and  the  direct  estimates. 

4 . 3  Results 

4.3.1  Consistency  -  For  the  two  types  of  compound 
sentence,  the  consistency  of  the  subjects  was  measured  by 
the  product-moment  correlation  between  the  direct  estimate 
of  a  sentence  pair  and  the  number  of  sentences  over  which 
the  item  was  judged  more  true  in  the  rank  order.  These 
correlations  are  presented  in  Table  4-2.  The  median  corre¬ 
lation  was  .86  for  the  conjunctions  and  .83  for  the  dis¬ 
junctions.  Subject  4  did  not  complete  the  direct  estimates 
of  the  disjunctions;  direct  estimate  data  from  this  subject 
are  included  only  in  the  analyses  of  conjunctions.  The  sum 
of  the  correlations  for  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions 
was  taken  to  be  a  measure  of  overall  consistency.  The 
overall  consistency  measures  are  presented  in  Table  4-2. 

The  median  level  of  consistency  was  1.68. 

4.3.2  Analysis  of  ordinal  data  -  The  extent  to  which  a 
rank  order  may  be  represented  by  a  specific  combination  rule 
may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  must  be  changed  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  empirical  conditions  implied  by  the 
rule.  For  the  product  and  inverse  product  rule,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  those  given  by  the  axioms  for  additive  conjoint 
measurement.  Thus,  the  extent  to  which  an  order  deviates 
from  the  product  rule  may  be  measured  by  the  minimum  number 
of  adjacent  pairwise  reversals  in  the  rank  order  necessary 
for  the  ordering  to  be  additive.  For  the  Min  and  Max  rules, 


the  measure  is  the  number  of 
nearest  Min-representable  or 
The  numbers  of  reversals  for 
rules  are  given  in  Table  4-3. 
the  more  consistent  and  the  1 
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Max-representable  ordering, 
the  two  sets  of  combination 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  additive 
models  are  somewhat  closer  to  the  actual  rank  orders  than 
the  Min  or  Max  rules.  In  £-tests  there  were  significantly 
fewer  deviations  from  the  multiplicative  (product  and  inverse 
product)  models  than  from  the  extreme  value  (Min  and  Max) 
models  for  the  disjunctive  ordering,  t(13)  =  2.36,  £  <  .05, 
and  overall  for  both  orderings,  £(13)  =  2.47,  £  <  .05.  The 
difference  is  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  significant  for 
the  conjunctive  orderings,  t(13)  =  1.74.  For  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  half  of  the  subjects,  the  difference  was  significant 
for  both  the  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  orderings, 
t_(13)  =  2.73  and  3.64,  respectively,  £  <  .05,  as  well  as 
overall,  t(13)  =  3.86,  £  <  .01.  Table  4-3  indicates  that 
for  the  more  consistent  half  of  the  subjects,  no  rank  order 
was  better  fit  by  the  extreme  value  than  by  the  multiplica¬ 
tive  model.  The  probability  of  such  an  extreme  result 
calculated  from  the  binomial  distribution  with  £  =  0.5  is 
.06,  .03,  and  .02  for  the  conjunctive,  disjunctive,  and 
combined  orderings,  respectively.  For  the  less  consistent 
subjects,  however,  neither  model  fit  particularly  well.  The 
two  results--that  obtained  rank  orderings  are  more  closely 
fit  by  the  appropriate  additive  model,  and  that  higher 
consistency  is  associated  with  better  fit  of  the  multipli¬ 
cative  functions--give  strong  support  for  the  product  and 
inverse  product  combination  rules. 

The  compatibility  of  the  representations  for  the 
two  orderings  was  checked  for  those  subjects  for  whom,  both 
orderings  completely  satisfied  one  of  the  models.  Specificall 
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four  subjects  completely  satisfied  the  multiplicative  nodels 
and  two  subjects  satisfied  the  extreme  value  models.  For 
all  four  of  the  subjects  who  satisfied  the  multiplicative 
models,  it  was  possible  to  find  a  set  of  truth  values  which 
simultaneously  reproduced  both  the  conjunctive  and  disjunc¬ 
tive  orderings  when  combined  with  the  product  and  inverse 
product  rules.  One  of  the  two  subjects  (Subject  11)  satis¬ 
fying  the  extreme  value  models  produced  compatible  orderings 
For  the  other  (Subject  9) ,  there  were  eight  inconsistencies 
between  the  partial  orders  inferred  from,  the  two  rank 
orderings.  These  data  considerably  strengthen  the  evidence 
for  the  product  and  inverse  product  combination  rules. 

4.3.3  Analysis  of  direct  estimates  -  In  addition  to 
estimating  the  truth  of  sentences  which  were  conjunctions 
and  disjunctions  of  simple  sentences,  subjects  also  rated 
the  simple  sentences  directly.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to 
assess  how  well  the  ratings  of  the  compound  sentences  may  be 
predicted  from  the  simple  ratings  by  using  the  combination 
rules  in  question.  There  are  two  parts  to  this  assessment. 
The  first  issue  is  which  rule  is  better  at  predicting  the 
direct  estimates,-  the  second  is  whether  either  rule  does 
a  good  job  at  prediction.  For  each  appropriate  rule  the 
mean  squared  deviation  of  the  direct  estimates  from  the 
values  predicted  by  applying  the  rule  to  the  simple  esti¬ 
mates  was  calculated.  The  two  rules  may  be  compared  by  an 
examination  of  these  deviations.  The  second  question  was 
answered  by  comparing  deviations  from  each  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  rules  to  the  deviations  from  the  grand  mean  of  the 
direct  estimates.  In  order  for  a  rule  to  be  an  adequate 
predictor  of  the  direct  estimates,  it  was  judged  that  it 
should  be  able  to  predict  those  values  better  than  a  single 
number . 
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presented  in  Table  4-4.  An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  no 
clear  pattern  in  the  values.  For  the  conjunctions,  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  Min  and  product 
rules  in  predicting  the  direct  estimates.  The  mean  was  a 
significantly  better  predictor  than  either  combination  rule 
for  a  single  subject.  For  the  disjunctions,  Max  was  signi¬ 
ficantly  better  than  the  inverse  product  for  two  subjects; 
for  one  subject  this  relationship  was  reversed.  For  three 
subjects,  one  of  the  combination  rules  predicted  the  direct 
estimates  better  than  the  mean  did;  for  one  subject  this 
relationship  was  reversed. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  data  in 
Table  4-4  seems  to  be  that  neither  model  does  particularly 
well  at  predicting  the  perceived  truth  of  the  compound 
sentences.  This  lack  of  fit  may  be  due  to  inadequacies  of 
the  models  themselves,  cr  to  response  biases;  i.e.,  subjects 
may  use  different  processes  to  evaluate  the  compound  sen¬ 
tences  than  they  do  on  the  simple  sentences.  Such  response 
biases  might  lead  simple  sentences  to  be  judged  relatively 
more  true  than  equivalent  conjunctions  or  disjunctions. 
Although  there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
predictions  of  the  models,  the  predicted  values  were  highly 
correlated  with  the  actual  direct  estimates.  The  median 
correlation  between  the  predictions  of  the  Min  and  product 
rules  with  the  estimates  of  the  conjunctions  were  .80  and  .82, 
respectively.  The  median  correlation  between  the  Max  and 
inverse  product  rules  and  the  estimates  of  the  disjunctions 
were  .79  and  .82,  respectively .  This  result  indicates  that 
the  lack  of  fit  between  the  models  and  the  data  may  be  due 
to  an  incompatibility  of  the  responses,  rather  than  an  in¬ 
compatibility  between  the  proposed  and  subjective  combina¬ 
tion  rules.  To  avoid  confounding  these  interpretations, 
estimates  of  the  goodness  of  fit  were  made  from  the  ratings 
of  the  compound  sentences  alone. 
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Least  squares  estimates  of  the  row  and  column 
values  were  made  for  the  rules  in  the  following  manner.  For 
the  extreme  value  models,  rows  and  columns  were  eliminated 
in  order  of  their  average  rating  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
ordinal  scaling  method.  The  mean  of  the  row  was  assigned  to 
the  row,  which  was  then  eliminated  from  the  matrix.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  product  and  inverse  product  models  were  made 
using  Tukey's  one-degree-of - f reedom  test  for  nonadditivity. 

This  test  fits  the  equivalent  of  a  multiplicative  model. 

Both  of  these  methods  assume  that  the  direct  estimates  are 
an  interval-scale  measure  of  perceived  truth  and  may  be 
transformed  by  any  linear  function.  Consequently,  both 
rules  must  be  better  predictors  than  the  mean.  Standard 
analysis  of  variance  techniques  may  be  used  to  test  the 
significance  of  these  improvements.  Similarly,  the  ratio  of 
the  residuals  from  the  appropriate  two  rules  may  be  used  to 
compare  the  accuracy  of  the  two  models. 

The  summaries  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for 
the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  are  presented  in  Tables  4-5 
and  4-6,  respectively.  Table  4-5  shows  that  either  combination 
rule  provided  a  siunificant  improvement  in  predictive  power 
over  the  mean  for  most  subjects.  Specifically,  the  minimum 
rule  predicted  the  estimates  better  for  9  subjects  and  the 
product  rule  was  better  than  the  mean  for  all  subjects.  For 
10  of  the  14  subjects,  the  product  rule  was  a  significantly 
better  predictor  than  the  minimum  rule. 

The  results  for  the  disjunctions  are  similar, 
although  somewhat  more  complicated.  Again,  both  models 
generally  predicted  the  direct  estimates  significantly 
better  than  the  mean.  However,  the  comparison  between  the 
models  was  not  as  clear-cut  as  in  the  case  of  the  conjunctions. 
For  5  subjects,  the  inverse  product  fit  the  data  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  the  maximum.  However,  one  subject  (Subject 
13)  seemed  definitely  to  be  using  the  maximum  rule  as  this 
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Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for 
Direct  Estimates  of  Disjunctions 
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rule  exactly  predicted  the  data  for  that  subject.  Further¬ 
more,  the  scale  values  for  this  subject  were  the  sane  as 
the  estimates  given  by  the  subject  for  the  simple  sentences. 
Clearly,  there  is  an  indication  of  the  possibility  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  these  data. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the 
direct  estimates  confirm  those  of  the  ordinal  data  in 
pointing  to  the  multiplicative  model  as  a  descriptive  model 
of  judged  truth  of  disjunctions  and  conjunctions  of  simple 
sentences.  However,  one  of  the  subjects  seemed  to  be  using 
the  maximum  rule  for  the  disjunctions,  indicating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  individual  differences  in  this  area.  Also,  there 
seems  to  be  some  difference  in  the  processes  used  to  assign 
a  truth  value  to  simple  and  more  complex  sentences. 

4 . 4  Discussion 

The  general  conclusion  of  this  experiment  is  that  the 
product  and  inverse  product  rules  provide  a  reasonable 
account  of  the  way  in  which  people  perceive  the  truth  of 
conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  simple  sentences.  The 
evidence  for  these  combination  rules  comes  from  both  the 
rank  orders  and  direct  estimates  of  the  truth  of  conjunc¬ 
tions  and  disjunctions.  Specifically,  rank  orders  more 
closely  fit  the  conditions  of  the  multiplicative  functions 
than  the  extreme  value  functions.  One  illustration  of  this 
difference  is  the  fact  that  no  subject's  rank  orders  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  the  extreme  value  model  without  also 
satisfying  the  multiplicative  model.  The  differences 
between  the  models  wTere  accentuated  for  the  more  consistent 
subjects.  Furthermore,  the  orderings  for  conjunctions  and 
disjunctions  were  compatible  with  the  same  set  of  scale 
values  for  the  multiplicative  models,  while  this  was  not 
true  for  the  extreme  value  models.  The  direct  estimate  data 
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were  also  better  fit  by  the  multiplicative  models  than  by 
the  extreme  value  models.  However,  the  scale  values  which 
could  be  inferred  from  the  direct  estimates  of  the  compound 
sentences  were  not  the  same  as  the  direct  estimates  of  the 
simple  sentences.  This  result  may  indicate  a  problem  with 
the  multiplicative  model,  or  it  may  indicate  a  response  bias 
caused  by  the  variation  in  semantic  complexity  between  the 
simple  and  compound  sentences.  The  evidence  seems  to  favor 
the  latter  interpretation,  but  is  quite  weak  on  this  issue. 
In  addition,  the  direct  estimates  gave  some  indication  of 
the  possibility  of  individual  differences  in  the  function 
representing  disjunctions. 


On  the  surface,  these  results  seem,  to  correspond  to 
those  of  Oden  (1977b)  and  directly  to  contradict  those  of 
Thole  et  al.  (1979).  However,  a  closer  examination  of  the 
results  indicates  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  are 
consistent  with  both  of  these  previous  studies.  These 
results  also  shed  light  on  how  these  seemingly  contradictory 
findings  may  be  reconciled.  In  comparing  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
methodological  differences  between  them.  Chief  among  these 
differences  is  the  fact  that  this  experiment  tests  the 
predictions  of  the  two  sets  of  combination  rules  on  indivi¬ 
dual  subjects  using  a  previously  validated  rank  order. 


Stimulus  material  consisted  of  explic 
and  disjunctions  of  sentences  in  this  expe 
those  of  Oden.  However,  the  sentences  in 
cover  a  much  wider  range  of  topics,  rather 
ments  of  set  inclusion  used  by  Oden.  The 
a  variety  of  sentences  may  have  increased 
the  task  for  the  subject;  however  the  data 
the  same  combination  ruies.  In  fact,  the 
experiment  are  stronger  than  those  of  Oden 


it  conjunctions 
riment,  as  well  as 
this  experiment 
than  the  state- 
inclusion  of  such 
the  difficulty  of 
gave  evidence  for 
results  of  this 
for  two  reasons: 
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1)  The  analysis  was  based  on  ordinal  relations  among  the 
sentences;  and  2)  this  analysis  tested  whether  the  orderings 
on  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  simultaneously  satis¬ 
fied  the  extreme  value  rules  or  the  multiplicative  rules. 

On  the  second  point,  all  subjects  whose  rank  orderings 
satisfied  the  product  and  inverse  product  models  individually, 
satisfied  them  simultaneously. 

The  results  of  Thole  et  al.  (1979)  are  also  consistent 
with  those  reported  here.  Specifically,  their  finding  that 
neither  the  minimur  nor  product  combination  rule  predicts 
the  membership  value  of  the  intersection  of  two  sets,  when 
applied  to  the  values  of  the  individual  sets,  corresponds  to 
our  findings  summarized  ir.  Table  4-4.  The  agreement  high¬ 
lights  the  response  biases  which  may  occur  when  ratine 
sentences  which  differ  in  complexity.  Interestingly,  the 
finding  of  Thole  et  al.  that  the  minimur  was  slightly  closer 
to  the  actual  values  than  the  product  also  agrees  with  the 
corresponding  analysis  in  the  current  data.  The  total 
deviations  (taken  from  Table  4-4)  from  the  minimum  rule  were 
less  than  those  from  the  product  (11,179  versus  13,287). 
However,  a  more  fine-grained  analysis  of  the  direct  ratings 
of  the  compound  statements  themselves  shows  that  this  small 
difference  does  not  reflect  the  processes  underlying  the 
data.  Thus,  the  response  bias  masked  the  compensatory  pro¬ 
cesses  which  could  be  identified  by  further  analysis. 

The  tested  conditions  have  a  strong  impact  on  the 
nature  of  the  representation  of  partial  truth.  In  particular, 
it  should  be  possib.e  to  use  combinations  of  statements  to 
derive  a  scale  of  truth  which  has  properties  stronger  than 
ordinal.  The  exact  uniqueness  of  this  scale  is  quite 
complex.  The  individual  orderings  of  the  conjunctions  and 
disjunctions  force  the  logarithm  of  the  scale  to  be  an 
ordered  metric  scale.  The  requirement  for  compatibility  of 
the  two  scales  imposes  a  much  more  complicated  constraint  or. 
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the  uniqueness  of  the  scales.  One  area  in  which  further 
work  would  be  useful  is  the  development  of  representation 
and  uniqueness  theorems  for  reflecting  the  structure  of 
partial  truth  judgments. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  obtained  results 
favor  a  multiplicative  rule  as  a  descriptive  model  of 
individual  judgments,  extreme  value  rules  might  be  more 
justified  in  a  normative  setting.  For  example,  the  multi¬ 
plicative  rule  implies  that  the  truth  of  the  conjunction  of 
a  statement  with  itself  is  less  than  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  This  relationship  may  be  considered  an  unsatisfactory 
guide  for  behavior,  and  may  indicate  that  the  rules  which 
appear  to  be  the  natural  rules  in  human  judgment  should  not 
be  used  in  a  normative  setting.  In  this  case,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  an  analyst  to  assess  individual  truth  or 
measurement  functions  without  first  developing  methods  to 
reconcile  this  discrepancy.  Further  research  assessing  the 
difficulties  and  benefits  of  using  fuzzy  set  theory  in 
decision  analysis  would  serve  both  to  increase  the  availa¬ 
bility  and  usefulness  of  fuzzy  set  theory  as  a  decision  aid, 
and  to  enlarge  our  understanding  of  the  process  by  which 
individuals  understand  imprecise  information. 

Several  areas  which  would  benefit  from  future  research 
have  been  identified.  The  first  involves  further  theoretical 
and  empirical  research  on  the  axiomatic  foundations  of 
imprecise  reasoning,  to  develop  a  firmer  understanding  of 
the  measurement  and  scaling  implications  of  the  approximate 
procedures  individuals  use  to  understand  complex  systems. 

The  second  area  involves  further  empirical  investigations  on 
imprecise  reasoning  in  more  meaningful  and  realistic  settings, 
in  order  to  increase  the  ecological  validity  of  research  in 
the  area,  and  to  improve  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which 
semantic  constraints  interact  with  the  rules  studied  here. 
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Finally,  the  effectiveness  of  fuzzy  set  theory  as  a  decision 
aid  should  be  investigated;  this  area  probably  has  the 
greatest  potential,  as  it  would  contribute  to  improving  both 
our  descriptive  understanding  of  human  reasoning  processes, 
and  our  ability  to  assist  individuals  in  making  effective 
decisions . 
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SUPPLE>.ZNTAL  DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


5.0  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  goal  of  this  research  program  has  been  to 
investigate  the  correspondence  between  the  rules  of  fuzzy 
set  theory  and  the  structure  of  human  judgments.  In  this 
context,  the  results  have  been  quite  favorable  for  fuzzy  set 
theory.  The  results  of  the  first  experiment  indicate  that 
individuals  can  process  imprecise  information  in  a  consis¬ 
tent  and  transitive  manner.  Because  of  individual  consis¬ 
tency,  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  ordinal  measure  of 
partial  truth.  The  second  experiment  investigated  the 
consistency  of  judgments  of  relative  truth  for  more  complex 
ser.tences--in  particular,  the  rules  by  which  the  partial 
truth  values  of  simple  sentences  were  integrated  when  these 
sentences  were  combined  using  the  logical  operations  of 
conjunction  and  disjunction.  Two  candidate  sets  of  combina¬ 
tion  rules  were  examined:  multiplicative  rules  and  extreme 
value  rules.  These  rules  represent  two  alternative  formula¬ 
tions  of  fuzzy  set  theory,  each  having  strong  implications 
about  the  nature  of  measurement  scales  of  partial  truth. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  gave  strong  support  for  the 
multiplicative  rules,  and  furthermore  indicated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  response  biases  in  evaluating  the  truth  of  sen¬ 
tences  with  different  degrees  of  complexity. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  influence  both  norma¬ 
tive  and  descriptive  theory.  The  most  obvious  impact,  of 
course,  is  in  the  descriptive  area,  in  the  form  of  a  firm 
empirical  base  for  the  use  of  fuzzy  set  concepts  and  a 
quantitative  characterization  of  individual  integration 
rules.  The  normative  implications  are  more  complex  and 
consequently  also  more  interesting:  Although  individual 
judgments  of  partial  truth  seem  to  be  integrated  by  multi¬ 
plicative  rules,  these  rules  may  seem  inappropriate  from 
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a  normative  viewpoint.  One  major  problem  which  may  occur 
with  the  multiplicative  rules  involves  the  truth  of  the 
conjunction  of  a  sentence  with  itself.  If  one  requires  that 
the  truth  of  the  conjunction  of  a  sentence  with  itself  is 
the  same  as  the  truth  of  that  sentence,  then  the  extreme 
value  rules  are  the  only  permissible  ones  which  satisfy  the 
definitions  for  conjunction  and  disjunction.  There  is  some 
question  about  whether  the  above  stipulation  should  be  a 
condition  of  rational  behavior;  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
potential  for  problem  in  this  area.  Since  some  of  the  major 
areas  of  application  of  fuzzy  set  theory  are  in  decision 
analysis  (Watson,  Weiss,  &  Donnell,  1979),  policy  capturing 
(Weiss,  1978),  and  other  areas  in  which  the  theory  is  used 
to  aid  in  decisionmaking  and  problem  solving,  great  benefits 
may  be  obtained  from  future  research  in  the  area  of  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  theory. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  in  the  near  term,  the  most 
important  research  in  this  area  will  involve  the  evaluation 
of  fuzzy  set  theory  as  a  tool  for  aiding  decisions.  Fuzzy 
set  theory  has  great  potential  in  decision  analysis  in  that 
it  allows  an  analysis  to  proceed  with  imprecise  inputs. 

Thus,  the  decisionmaker  will  be  able  to  express  his  values 
and  uncertainties  in  either  vague  or  precise  terms.  However, 
assessment  and  use  of  the  theory  as  a  decision  aid  depend  on 
establishing  some  correspondence  between  the  normative  laws 
of  beb  ivior  involving  imprecise  concepts  and  the  natural 
rules  of  human  information  processing.  In  order  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  theory  as  a  decision  aid,  the 
following  tasks  must  be  accomplished: 

o  develop  normative  rules  for  the  processing  of 
imprecise  information; 


o 


use  these  rules  to  design  decision  aids;  and 


o 


compare  the  effort  involved  in  using  these  fuzzy 
decision  aids,  the  quality  of  the  results,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  decisionmaker  with  the  whole 
process,  with  corresponding  measures  for  more 
traditional  methods  of  decision  analysis. 

The  benefits  of  making  decision  analysis  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  decisionmaker  are  substantial,  and  the 
room  for  improvement  is  great;  hence,  there  is  a  potentially 
large  payoff  for  future  research  in  fuzzy  set  theory  and  its 
application  to  decisionmaking. 
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APPENDIX  A 

MPT  OP  PTlV.ri.UP  SENTENCES 


LIST  OF  STIMULUS  SENTENCES 


1.  Ohio  is  in  the  Midwest. 

2.  It's  a  Iona  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada. 

3.  Physicians  make  a  lot  of  money. 

4.  A  penguin  is  like  a  fish. 

5.  California  is  in  the  northern  United  States, 
t .  Four  inches  is  a  heavy  snowfall. 

7.  A  porpoise  is  a  typical  mamma  1 . 

S .  Four  pancakes  is  a  lot  for  a  lumberjack's  breakfast. 

9.  A  man  five  feet,  eleven  inches  tall  is  very  tall. 

10.  Mathematics  is  a  difficult  subject. 

11.  It  is  inappropriate  to  be  barefoot  in  a  restaurant. 

12.  Shoplifting  is  a  serious  crime. 

13.  Mexican  food  is  very  spicy. 

14.  Jockeys  are  very  short. 

15.  President  Carter  has  a  strong  accent. 

16.  Hamsters  are  popular  pets. 

17.  it  is  uncomfortable  to  wear  your  right  shoe  on  your 
left  foot. 

IP.  An  umbrella  is  effective  in  keeping  one  dry  ir.  the 
rain. 

19.  Many  stars  are  visible  in  the  city  sky  at  night. 

20.  It  is  not  expensive  to  call  someone  in  Europe  from  the 
United  States. 

21.  Most  Americans  are  overweight. 

22.  Cheesecake  is  very  sweet. 

23.  Athletes  are  overpaid. 
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24.  Alcohol  excites  people. 

25.  Ringo  Starr  (of  the  Beatles)  is  a  great  drummer. 

26.  It  is  unsafe  to  live  in  large  American  cities. 

27.  Bob  Hope  is  very  funny. 

28.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  is  reasonably  fair. 

29.  The  United  Nations  is  an  effective  organization. 

30.  Most  lawyers  act  as  though  they  have  no  conscience. 

31.  Los  Angeles  has  clean  air. 

32.  Chevrolet  makes  excellent  cars. 

33.  White  lies  do  no  harm. 

34.  Medicine  tastes  terrible. 

35.  Women  and  men  are  treated  equivalently  in  our  society. 

36.  Greece  is  a  nice  place  to  go  for  a  vacation. 

37.  Lake  Erie  is  a  large  body  of  water. 

38.  The  Olympics  is  an  example  of  international  cooperation. 

39.  Rhode  Island  has  a  lot  of  people. 

40.  West  Germany  is  a  highly  industrialized  country. 

41.  Fish  have  a  strong  odor. 

42.  The  color  of  goldfish  is  yellow. 

43.  Skiing  is  a  dangerous  sport. 

44.  Tennis  balls  are  fuzzy. 

45.  A  lemon  is  a  large  fruit. 

46.  Smoking  tobacco  is  beneficial  to  one's  health. 

47.  Alaska  is  north  of  Canada. 

48.  A  35-year-old  man  is  middle-aged. 

49.  Denver  is  near  the  Tacific  Ocean. 

50.  Potato  chips  are  salty. 
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A  BRIEF  EXPLANATION  OF  " STEM- AND- LEAF "  DIAGRAMS 

The  "stem-and-leaf"  diagram  is  a  recently  developed 
means  of  displaying  raw  or  calculated  data  in  a  manner  which 
permits  either  rapid  visual  scanning  or  detailed  study.  It 
is  essentially  a  kind  of  histogram,  where  equal  intervals 
are  labeled  along  the  left-hand  margin,  and  each  occurrence 
of  a  value  within  a  given  interval  corresponds  to  one  token 
on  the  appropriate  line  of  the  main  figure.  Typically,  the 
left-margin  label  will  be  either  the  interval's  range  or  the 
lower  bound  of  that  range  (choice  of  scale  is  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  user,  but  is  typically  designed  to  segment  the  sample 
into  groups  of  no  more  than  ten  or  fifteen).  The  tokens 
themselves  are  the  least  significant  digits  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  numbers.  For  example,  to  represent  the  set  of 
observations  -.2,  4  ,  7,  7,  12  ,  15,  17,  19  ,  21,  28  ,  43  ),  we 
might  use  the  five  intervals  0-9,  10-19,  20-29,  30-39,  and 
40-49.  Thus,  the  stem-and-leaf  diagram  would  look  like 
this : 


0 

2  4  7  7 

10 

2  5  7  9 

20 

1  8 

30 

40 

3 

The  reader  can  then  read  the  diagram  either  as  a  gross 
histogram  of  the  scores  (four  in  the  0-9  interval,  four  in 
the  10-19  interval,  etc.),  or  else  look  in  more  detail  at 
the  specific  scores  (for  example,  the  entry  "7"  on  the  line 
labeled  "10"  corresponds  to  the  observation  "17"  that  was 
listed  in  the  original  sample. 
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As  a  further  example,  suppose  you  must  represent  given 
the  scores:  .0037,  .0042,  .0059,  .0059,  .0062,  .0064, 

.0076,  .0078,  .0091,  .0099,  .0120,  .0145,  .0187,  .0277, 

.0291.  The  stem-and-leaf  representation  of  this  set  of  data 
might  look  like  this: 

.0000-. 0049  37  42 

.0050-. 0099  59  59  62  64  76  78  91  9° 

.0100-. 0149  20  45 

.0150-. 0199  87 

.  0200-.  0249 

.0250-. 0299  77  91 

Here  again,  the  essential  shape  of  the  distribution  may  be 
read  simply  and  directly,  while  each  individual  data  item  is 
also  represented  with  no  loss  of  information  (for  example, 
the  entry  "91"  on  the  ".  0050- .  0099"  line  represents  the 
observed  value  of  .0091). 

This  simple  but  useful  format  is  gaining  popularity  as 
a  means  of  displaying  data,  and  the  reader  should  find  it 
worth  the  small  effort  it  takes  to  get  comfortably  acquainted 
with  it. 
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